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MAN. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 
I was born as free as the silver light 
That laughs in a southern fountain ; 
Free as the sea-fed bird that nests 
On a Scandinavian mountain ; 
Free as the wind that mocks at the sway 
And pinioning clasp of another— 
Yet in the slave they scourged to-day 
I saw and knew—wmy brother! 


Vested in purple I sat apart, 
But the cord that smote him bruised me; 
I closed my ears, but the sob that broke 
From his savage breast accused me. 
No phrase of reasoning judgment just 
The plaint of my soul could smother; 
A creature vile, abased to the dust, 
I knew him still—my brother! 


And the autumn day that had smiled so 
fair 

Seemed suddenly overclouded ; 

A gloom, more dreadful than nature owns, 
My human mind enshrouded. 

I thought of the Power benign that made 
And bound men one to the other, 

And [ felt in my brother’s fear afraid, 
And ashamed in the shame of my brother! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Forty members of Parliament lately at- 
tended a meeting to consider ways and 
means of passing a woman suffrage bill. 
The last House of Commons had a strong 
majority in favor of this measure, and the 
majority is still larger in the new Parlia- 
ment, since the Liberal victory; but the 
“anti”? minority resort to obstructive tac- 
tics and do their utmost to keep the ques- 
tion from coming to @ vote. It is hoped 
that in the present Parliament this diffi- 
culty can be overcome. 





Thirty women were chosen to the Phil- 
adelphia school board at the recent elec- 
tion. . 





In their recent manifesto against equal 
rights for women, the Massachusetts 
“Antis’” asserted that the improvements 
in women’s property rights, etc., had had 
nothing whatever to do with the move- 
ment fur woman suffrage. This prompts 
Col. T. W. Higgiosun to write a letter to 
the Boston Transcript. Starting out with 
the remark that nothing surprises a vet- 
eran reformer so much as the shortness of 





memory on the part of the younger gener- 
ation, the Colonel gives a telling descrip- 
tion of how the improvements were gain- 
ed, and explains how closely connected 
they were with the suffrage movement. 
The ‘Antis’’ had also alleged tbat the 
suffragists bad net founded or endowed 
colleges for women. Col. Higginson men- 
tions that the founder of Smith College 
said she had been led to devote her for- 
tune to starting a women’s college by the 
Colonel’s article entitled ‘Ought Women 
to Learn the Alphabet?’’ This brilliant 
essay, which first appearedin the Atlantic 
Monthly, was published in pamphlet form 
and widely circulated by the New Eng- 
land W.S. A. 


—_—- wee — —— 


We sha!l publish next week a long and 
interesting letter from Oregon. 





+or 


The N. A. W. S. A. has memorialized 
Congress, asking that, if the question of 
joint or separate Statehood for Arizona 
and New Mexico is submitted toa referen- 
dum, the women as well as the men of 
those Territories shall be allowed to vote 
on it. : 





In his recent address given under the 
auspices of the Newton (Mass, ) Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Judge Lindsey said: 

“If it were not for the fact that we had 
women’s clubs in Denver and that the 
women of Colorado could vote, I should 
not be on the bench to-day, and there 
would be no juvenile courts in Denver, 
absolutely none. And so I feel particu- 
larly grateful to the women. We should 
not bave the Detention School to-day in 
place of the jail, in my judgment, if we 
had not had the help of the women. We 
should have had it in time, no doubt, but 
we should not have been able to make the 
progress made in two or three years’ cam- 
paign in the cause of childhood, if it were 
not for the fact that women could vote, 
The children’s court was opposed by the 
political powers in Denver, and by the 
bosses; the machines bitterly opposed it, 
and it is due to the women that the ma- 
chines, so far as their opposition to the 
children’s court is concerned, were 
smashed.’’ 





=> oo 


ILLITERACY VS. WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, calls atten- 
tion to the figures published in the U. 8S. 
Census, showing the number of illiterate 
children between the ages of 10 and 14 in 
the different States. The twenty States 
and Territories standing highest in the 
column have less than a thousand illiter- 
ate children in each. Of the twenty, all 
but five are States where women have 
the school vote. The five exceptions are 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, Nevada, 
Rhode Island and Iowa. The four equal 
suffrage States are all of them in this 
‘*white list,’ and Wyoming heads it. After 
87 years of woman suffrage, Wyoming has 
in its 97,883 square miles only 72 illiterate 
children. 

On the other hand, the 17 States which 
form the lowest part of the column have 
more than 5,000 illiterate children apiece, 
thirteen of them more than 11,000 apiece. 
of these 17 States, Kentucky is the only 
one where women have the school vote. 

Mrs. Kelley points out that there is 
much less illiteracy where women have a 
vote in regard to the schools than where 
they do not. Almost all mothers desire 
good schools for their children, and when 
Theodore Roosevelt was asked his reason 
for recommending woman suffrage in his 
message to the Legislature as Governor of 
New York, he referred to the good effects 
he had himself seen from the women’s 
school vote in his home town of Oyster 
Bay. s. 8. Bi 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN CHICAGO. 

Percy L. Hedrick, chief sanitary inspec- 
tor of the Chicago health department, has 
announced that he will dismiss the only 
three women among the tenement house 
inspectors of that city, and will replace 
them with men, on the ground that wom- 
en cannot do the work properly. 

This has aroused much _ indignation 
among the club women of Chicago. A 
mass meeting of women has been held to 
protest, and representatives of Hull House, 
the Northwestern University Settlement, 
the Armitage Avenue Settlement House, 





and the Henry Booth House went be- 
fore the council finance committee the 
other day to urge that the women ten- 
ement inspectors should not be removed 
from the city staff. Jane Addams said: 

“It is the tendency in all of the cities to 
increase rather than diminish the number 
of women inspectors. New York has 
forty-eight inspectors, and of these twen- 
ty-four are women. Inspection in houses 
usually has to do with some matter of 
plumbing or internal arrangements, and it 
is @ woman’s work.”’ 

Mrs. Herman Falkenstein, head resident 
of the Armitage Avenue Settlement House, 
is reported as saying, ‘'Politics pure and 
simple, is behind it all. The women have 
no votes; therefore they are to be re- 
moved, and their positions given to men 
who can vote and who can swing other 
votes. This situation must make us, as 
women, realize that it is high time fora 
suffrage clause in our charter,’’ 

“The whole thing is a political scheme,” 
said Mrs, Harriet Hertz. “If women had 
votes they wouldn’t be talking about dis- 
charging them.’’ 

The women inspectors are said to have 
done excellent work. The Chicago J'rib- 
une predicts that the indignation aroused 
by the proposal to dismiss them may lead 
to a concerted effort on the part of the 
settlements and the women’s clubs to se- 
cure @ municipal woman suffrage clause 
in the new city charter of Chicago. 

A. S&S B. 


—-_- 





WOMEN ON PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


The women’s committee of the City 
Party in Philadelphia are well satisfied 
with the results of their activity in the 
recent election. The work was large- 
ly carried on by club women. A Phila- 
delphia paper says: 

“It was the women of the Civic Club 
and of the Civic Betterment Association 
who sent to the ward chairmen of all the 
political parties in the city the first lists 
of women willing to serve as school di- 
rectors, These lists were later revised 
and others were added by the Public Edu- 
cational Association, so that, as the sug- 
gested nominations were finally sent to 
the ward chairmen, there were 66 names 
upon the liats, Of these 48 were nomi- 
nated and 30 elected. 

“While women have before, in a few 
isolated instances, been members of the 
sectional school boards, there have never 
been 89 many proposed for nomination as 
were this year elected. The present condi- 
tion is due entirely to the conviction of 
the women of Philadelphia that it is for 
the best interests, both of teachers and 
children, that there should be women up- 
on each sectional board, and their deter- 
mivation that some women, capable, sym- 
pathetic, and fearless, should be placed 
upon the sectional boards of the public 
schools.”’ 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The work of the women’s clubs in help- 
ing to get the Heyburn Pure Food Bill 
passed by the U. S. Senate is gratefully 
acknowledged by the men most interested 
in the bill. Senator Heyburn has written 
to Miss Alice Lakey, who has led in the 
work of the Pure Food Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
‘By this time you are aware of the results 
of the Pure Food bill in the Senate. I 
want to thank you for your great assist- 
ance in this matter. You and your col- 
leagues have assisted materially in creat- 
ing public sentiment in favor of this leg- 
islation, and I hope you will not spare 
your efforts until the bill has passed the 
House.”’ 

A letter from R. M. Allen, secretary of 
the Kentucky Experiment Station, says: 
‘T have been connected with -the fight 
(for pure food) for about five years, and I 
speak knowingly when I say that the in- 
terest and support which the women have 
given the bill have been one of the strong- 
est, if not the strongest, influence in ac- 
complishing last Wednesday’s big victory. 
Pray accept my sincere congratulations 
for the noble work which you have done 
in arousing their interest.”’ 

A pure food exhibit will be one of the 
features of the coming biennial. 

The next large Federal measure for 
which the clubs will work is the effort to 
get an appropriation to secure an investi- 
gation into the industrial conditions of 
women in the United States. Petitions 
and letters urgiog the importance of this 
should be sent to the members of Congress. 





PRESIDENT THOMAS’S ADDRESS. 





(Address of Dr. M. Carey Thomas, President of 
Bryn Mawr College, delivered on the College 
Women’s Evening of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention held in saltimore, Feb. 8, 
1906.) 

In the year 1903 there were in the United 
States, according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education,6,474 women study- 
ing in women’s colleges and 24.863 wom. 
en studying in co-educational colleges. If 
the annual rate of increase has continyed 
the same, as it undoubtedly has, during 
the past three years, there are in college 
at the present time 38 268 women stud- 
ents. Although there are in the United 
States nearly 1,800,000 less women than 
men, women already constitute consider- 
ably over one-third of the entire student 
body, and are steadily gaining on men. 
This means that in another generation or 
two, one half of all the people who have 
been to college in the United States will 
be women; and, just as surely as the sea- 
sons of the year succeed one another, or 
the law of gravitation works, just so sure. 
ly will this great body of educated women 
wish to use their trained intelligence in 
making the towns, cities and States of 
their native country better places for 
themselves and their children to live in; 
just so surely will the men with whom 
they have worked side by side in college 
classes, claim and receive their aid in 
political as wellasin home life. The log- 
ic of events does not lie. It is unthinka- 
ble that women who have learned to act 
for themselves incollege and have become 
awakened there to civic duties should not 
care for the ballot to enforcetheir wishes. 
The same is true of every woman’s club 
and every individual woman who tries to 
obtain laws to save little children from 
working cruel hours in cotton mills, or to 
open summer gardens for homeless little 
waifs on thestreets of a great city. These 
women, too, are being irresistibly driven 
to desire equal suffrage for the sake of 
the wrongs they try to right. Many of 
the women’s clubs of Chicago only the 
other day united to send delegates to ask 
the Legislature to give women municipal 
suffrage in the new Chicago charter, 

In the early seventies, my mother was 
profoundly stirred by the terrible fate of 
poor girls in Baltimore, arrested, perhaps 
on false charges, confined over night in 
police stations, and subjected to the bru- 
talities of policemen and men prisoners. 
She begged in vain through many months 
for women matrons. One day, when she 
was being driven fruitlessly about from 
one politician to another, she had to stop 
ata polling booth to let her ignorant ne- 
gro coachman, who could neither read nor 
write, vote for these very men whom she 
had implored in vain. She often told me 
that, from that moment of bitter humilia- 
tion, in which she, a woman who could 
not vote, held the reins for the ignorant 
man who conld, she never again doubted 
that women must vote to protect the in- 
ieterests of otherwomen. Sooner or later 
every sensitive woman finds herself face 
to face with conditions like these, that 
degrade her womanhood. It is in truth 
as degrading, though perhaps less gro- 
tesque, for an ignorant white coachman 
to decide by his vote how his mistress 
shall be taxed, or how much or how little 
she and her children shall be protected 
from disease and crime. 

In all matters of social welfare, we must 
argue not so much from abstract rightand 
justice as from observed facts. It. seems 
very clear that, on the whole, universal 
manhood suffrage, unsatisfactory as it 
is, works the least injustice to the en- 
franchised multitudes of men, and that 
the trend of modern civilization is set- 
ting itself irresistibly in this direction. 
Experience also proves that women as 
well as men need the ballot to protect 
them in their special interests and in their 
power to gain a livelihood. Our new re- 
form school board of Philadelphia con- 
tains not one woman among its twenty- 
five members to represent the interests of 
women. No woman teacher receives the 
same salary as men teachers for the same 
work, and no women, however successful, 
are appointed to the best paid and most 
influential positions in the schools. Yet 
more than one half of the children in the 
schools of Philadelphia are girls; more 
than nine tenths of all the teachers in the 
schools of Philadelphiaare women; and it 
is the mothers and not the fathers who care 
most profoundly for the education of the 
children of Philadelphia. What is true of 
Philadelphia is true, in the main, of the 
public schools of every town and city in 


(Continued on Page 38.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Carouine E, MERRICK has sub- 
ascribed for the convention numbers of 
the Woman's JourNAL for about a dozen 
friends. 

Miss ANTHONY grew worse for a day or 
two this week, and grave fears were enter- 
tained as to the result. At latest accounts 
she was again improving. 





Mrs. Emity P. CoLiins, now in her 92nd 
year, read a paper last week before the 
Hartford (Conn) Equal Rights Club, on 
the Initiative and Referendum. The Hart- 
ford Times says, **Very few men or wom- 
en, young or old, could write a stronger 
paper,’’ and publishes it in full in its issue 
of March 5, 


Miss MArie Rose Couns, daughter 
of the late Mayor Patrick A. Collins, of 
Boston, has been appointed by Governor 
Guild a member of the* Massachusetts 
State Board of Prison Commissioners. She 
will take the place made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Mary V. O'Callaghan 
of Worcester. Miss Collins has long been 
identified with philanthropic work in dif- 
ferent fields. 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK is called 
“the mother of ber people.’’ The Bal- 
timore American says: ‘In this connec- 
tion it may be noticed that, while the 
most independent nations resent any at- 
tempt at paternalism in the government, 
they are willing to accept any amount of 
‘mothering.’ That is something for which 
a man never entirely outgrows the desire 
or the need,”’ 


Frau EaGert-Smipt, one of Ger- 
many’s noted women, a member of ‘*Der 
Abstinente Frauenbund”’ and an excellent 
speaker, expects to visit the United States 
next August and to lecture during Sep- 
tember and October (in English) on the 
temperance movement in (;ermany. Ar. 
rangements for the lectures will by made 
by Miss Amalie Nix, 596 Laurel Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., who will also be glad to give 
further information. 


Mrs. SARAH HALL DoreEMUs, 103 years 
old, is ill at her home in Parsippany, near 
Montclair, N. J. ‘This is the first illness 
beyond a slight indisposition that “Aunt 
Sally’? has had in her life, and she still 
has all her mental faculties. Uutil she 
reached ber ninety-first year, she was able 
to walk three miles to church every Sun- 
day. On ber 100th birthday she took ber 
first ride in an automobile. The house 
where she lives is the one iu which her 
husband was born, and in which she has 
made her home since her marriage, nearly 
eighty years ago. 


Mrs. Kate G. Pore of Leominster, 
Mass., was given by mistake a full ballot 
instead of a school ballot by the officers at 
the recent election. She filled it out and 
cast it. A considerable party among the 
suffragists believe that women already 
have the right to vote, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and that they 
cannot legally be deprived of it. Acting 
upon this interpretation of the constitu- 
tion, Miss Anthony cast her vote in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in 1872. She was tried for 
illegal voting and sentenced to a fine, but 
the fine was never collected. 


Miss BERNETTE A. Brown has been 
police matron in Manchester, N. H., for 
twenty years. Conditions were very bad 
when she entered the police service, vice 
and drunkenness among women in the 
city were much greater than at present, 
and work in the station more difficult, 
Miss Brown’s influence and labors have 
wrought many changes for the better. 
She has advised and mothered girls started 
in the wrong direction, and they have 
grown into respectable women. She has 
relieved sick and needy women, encour- 
aged the disheartened and reclaimed the 
vicious. Among those who come within 
her province she is known as “The Little 
Friend” and the ‘Good Angel.”’ 


Rev. ANNA H. SHaw is president of 
the National Suffrage Association, and a 
Mrs. G. H. Shaw is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti Suffrage Association, which 
has recently published a manifesto in the 
newspapers. The similarity of names has 
caused more or less confusion. Some op- 
ponents of equal rights are boasting that 
the president of the suffragists has chang- 
ed her mind and come over to their side, 
and Miss Shaw is receiving letters of pro- 
test and lamentation from ber friends, 
Despite the likeness of their names, there 
is no connection whatever between the 
two ladies, and it is hard to tell which of 
them will be the more disgusted at their 
being confounded with one other. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE. 

An Executive Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance will be 
beld in Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 6-11, 
1906. The Naticnal Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations of the following countries, be- 
ing affiliated with the International Alli- 
ance, and having paid their annual dues 
before Jan. 1, 1906, viz: Australia, Den- 
mark, England, Holland, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
States, will each be entitled to send six 
delegates and six alternates. An especial 
invitation to send fraternal delegates will 
be extended to all societies known to 
be in sympathy with our movement. In- 
dividuals of whatever race, nativity or 
creed, who believe in the right of the wo- 
man citizen to protect her interests in so- 
ciety by the ballot, are invited to be pres- 
ent. 

The enfranchisement of women is em. 
phatically a world movement. The unan- 
swerable logic upon which the movement 
is based, and the opposition which every. 
where appears to combat that logic with 
its array of traditions and prejudices, are 
the same in all lands. The evolution of 
the movement must proceed along the 
same lines among all peoples. In union 
there is strength. Let international co- 
operation, organization and work be our 
watchword, 

INTERNATIONAL W, S. ALLIANCE, 
Per Carrie Chapman Catt, 
President. 





Avy American friends of the cause of 
woman suffrage who desire to attend this 
meeting, are requested to send their names 
to the undersigned. Steamer rates, hotel 
rates, and other information concerning 
the details of the meeting will be sent to 
all such addresses as soon as possible, 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, 
66th St. & Broadway, New York. 





So 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS LIBERTY. 


One difficulty in carrying woman suf- 
frage is that it is too often advocated and 
opposed by powerful special interests, 
and not sufficiently upon broad principles 
of justice and public welfare. 

In an address in Baltimore on **The Woo. 
ing of the Electors,’’ I based my argument 
for woman suffrage on the fact that ‘‘a lim- 
ited suffrage is and always has been 
corrupt and corruptible, just in propor- 
tion to its limitation.’’ I showed by his- 
torical statistics that in England, a hun- 
dred years ago, when only property-own- 
ers could vote, the buying of votes was 
open and universal, It was considered just 
as unreasonable to ask for a man’s vote 
without paying him for it, as to try to get 
his land or other property without paying 
him forit. At that time, when working- 
men had no votes, any combination of 
two or more men to raise their rate of 
wages was punishable by fine and impris- 
onment. Since then, suffrage has been 
widely extended, and to-day, in England, 
buying votes is regarded as a crime, 
and has ceased. Workingmen now are 
combined in labor unions for the express 
purpose of raising their wages, because 
workingmen are now voters. 

Buying individual votes in this country 
is only practised to any extent in small 
constituencies like Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware, where a few votes turnthescale. In- 
stead, our trusts and monopolies now buy 
the legislators, State and National, and 
they do most of their lobbying in the Sen- 
ates, because the Senates are small bodies, 
numerically, where a few votes count, 

Now the power of money to control legis. 
lation is growing so rapidly in this coun. 
try that we need to double the suffrage 
in order to get a full and fair expression 
of public opinion. Without it the money 
power is supreme. In the free State of 
Wyoming, where women vote, thanks to 
woman suffrage eighty per cent. of the 
men and ninety per cent. of the women 
vote, while in Massachusatts we can usu- 
ally get out only sixty-five percent. of the 
men. As a consequence the capitalists 
absolutely control our legislation. 

The thing to do is not to advocate wo- 
man suffrage for the sake of any special 
interest, but to call attention to the fact 

hat powerful special interests are openiy 





arrayed against it. We want universal 
suffrage of women and men in the inter- 
est not of restriction, but of liberty. We 
must demand it, in order thereby to give 
the people control of the organized money 
power, in order to overcome special 
privilege and graft. We want a suffrage 
too widely extended to be coerced or 
bribed. 

Once let this idea prevail, and we shal] 
win. Equal suffrage should be demanded 
not in the interest of restriction, but of lib- 
erty. All minor issues shoulf be held sec- 
ondary. Aboveall, we must pull together. 
If mistakes are made, we must pass them 
by. ‘A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.”” We must do astbe wise sons 
of Noah did when the old man became in 
toxicated, we must ignore mistakes, and 
face the common foe with an undivided 
front. Let our motto be ‘Liberty and 
Equal Suffrage, now and forever, one aud 
inseparable.” H. B. B. 





NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


The National Consumers’ League held 
its annual meeting in Boston for the first 
time on March 6. The president, Professor 
John Grabam Brooks, occupied the chair, 
and admirable addresses were made by 
Mrs, Maud Nathan, president of the New 
York Consumers’ League, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, secretary of the National League, 
and Mr. Owen Lovej>y, secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

Prof. Brooks said it used to be thought 
that labor troubles concerned only the em- 
ployers and the employed, and should be 
settled between them. Now we have learn- 
ed that there isa third factor, theconsum- 
er, and that the public is bound to interest 
itself in every such question and try to 
bring about fair conditions. It came to be 
rceognized, first (though only after long 
and strong opposition), that the public 
might properly step in to protect children 
from overwork and unsanitary conditions; 
then that it might protect women, and 
finally that it might also protect men. 

Mrs. Nathan quoted Olive Schreiner’s 
terrible parable about the party of revellers 
drinking wine that was passed to them 
from behind a curtain, and relishing it 
till someone caught a glimpse behind the 
curtain of a pale and bloodless hand, and 
found out that the wine was blood, wrung 
from the veins of men, women and chil- 
dren. She said that since she had learned 
the conditions under which work was 
often done, she could not eat, drink, 
dress, or travel without constantly asking 
herself about the way in which all the 
articles bad been made. She could not 
sit down to read by the evening lamp 
without wondering if its chimney had 
been made in the glass works where two 
little boys, toiling all night and too sleepy 
to see where they were going, collided 
with their trays of lamp chimneys, and 
the splinters of the broken glass destroyed 
one child’s eyesight for life. Sbe could 
not read her Bible without thinking of the 
young girl who was discharged from a 
Bible bindery for reporting the unsanitary 
conditions to the board of health. Mrs, 
Natban said there were now 60 Consum- 
ers’ Leagues in the United States, and the 
movement had spread to several foreign 
countries. The League makes a ‘‘white 
list’’ of firms that treat their work-people 
fairly. Anyone who demands goods bear- 
ing the label of the Consumers’ League 
may be sure that they have not been 
manufactured under inhuman _ condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Lovejoy told of the effort now on 
foot to get from Congress an appropria- 
tion for a bureau to investigate the 
condition of working women and children. 
The government department that has to 
do with coast defence has just applied for 
fifty million dollars to protect our coasts 
against invasion, but great objection is 
made to appropriating less than one-tenth 
of one million to investigate the condition 
of onr women and children. He urged 
his hearers to write to their Congressmen 
in support of the measure. 

Mrs. Nathan and Mr. Lovejoy had com- 
plimented Massachusetts. When Mrs. 
Kelley’s turn came, she told Massachu- 
setts of its sins, and the audience applaud- 
ed heartily. She told how it is largely 
Massachusetts capital that owns the 
Southern cotton mills, where six-year-old 
children are worked all night, and Masea- 
chusetts capital that lobbies Southern 
Legislatures to prevent them from passing 
child-labor laws, and Massachusetts capi- 
tal that largely owns the Chicago stock 
yards, and keeps them so foul that during 
a recent visit to Hull House Mrs. Kelley 
was unable to sleep for several nights be- 
cause of the terrible odor from the yards, 
three full miles away. She scored Massa- 
chusetts for letting little telegraph mes- 
senger boys roam the streets at midnight, 
and told how much better such things 
were regulated in some of the Western 
States. It ought to have been instructive to 
some of our ‘‘Antis,’’ who have lately been 
boasting that Massachusetts is the model 
State of the Union, and implying that 





this is the case because our women have 
not been burdened with the ballot. 

Free literature about the Consumers’ 
League can be had by addressing Miss J. 
F. Beale, 4 Joy St., Boston. A. 8. B. 





IN BEHALF OF MASSACHUSETS CHILDREN. 

The recent visit of Judge Lindsey, and 
his addresses, eome twenty-five or more, 
before different Boston audiences, have 
stimulated the activity of the child-saving 
agencies in the State in behalf of legisla- 
tion for improvement in the methods of 
dealing with delinquent children and 
youth. 

A bi!l bas been prspared which embod- 
ies some of the methods most urgently 
recommended by Judge Lindsey. It 
provides for a separation of offenders be- 
tween seven and seventeen years of age 
from adult criminals, not only in the court. 
room as heretofore, but throughout the pro- 
cedure. It treats the offender as a‘‘delin- 
quent child,’”’ a method which does not in- 
volveacriminal record, It extends the pro. 
bation work for the care, custody and di- 
rection of the delinquent child. It rem. 
edies a great defect in the laws dealing with 
juvenile offenders by making provision for 
holding the parentor guardian responsible, 
if by his act or neglect he contributes to 
the delinquency of the child. 

**The Juvenile Court of Colorado starts 
with the home,’ said Judge Lindsey in 
one of his addresses. ‘‘It makes men and 
women who are careless do their duty or 
go to jail, and it helps men and women 
who are helpless to perform their duty to 
the child, and then it steps between the 
two and takes the little child by the hand 
and lifts him up into good citizenship by 
a system of character. building, through a 
simple scheme of codperation with the 
school, the home, the neighborhood, the 
physician, the court, and the citizen, all 
working together for the salvation of the 
child,”’ 

With a view to the accomplishment of a 
like purpose and work, the pending bill 
“relative to delinquent children’’ has been 
prepared, There is pressing need for its 
enactment. 

Copies of a pamphlet containing the 
text of this bill may be obtained from the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, 56 
Pemberton Square, or from the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, 3 Joy St, Boston. 

Two other bills relating to children are in 
charge of the Massachusetts Civic League. 
One provides that the licensing of minors 
under fourteen years of age for work in 
any of the so-called street trades shall be 
in the hands of the school authorities, 
The other provides for medical inspection 
in the public schools. F. M. A. 


—_—- 


REPLY TO “ANTI” MANIFESTO. 

The opponents of equal rights for wom- 
en have been made very untomfortable 
by the press reports of the recent Nation- 
al Suffrage Convention in Baltimore, with 
its magnificent audiences, and the unpre- 
cedented number of distinguished men 
and women, some of them never before 
identified with the suffrage movement, 
who gathered on the college evening to 
do honor to Miss Anthony and the other 
suffrage pioneers. In order to offset the 
effect in some degree, the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex 
tension of Suffrage to Women’’ has sent 
broadcast to the newspapers of the coun- 
try an article criticising the doctrines pro- 
pounded at Baltimore. The officers of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. have issued 
the following reply: 


As the officers of the Massachusetts 
Associetion Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women have pub- 
lished a manifesto, the officers of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion ask the courtesy of space for a reply. 

1. The ‘‘Antis’’ say that we do not speak 
for our sex. They certainly do not. Most 
women are neither suffragists nor remon- 
strants; they are indifferent. Of those 
who take any lively interest in the ques- 
tion either way, the large majority are in 
favor. In every State where petitions for 
suffrage and remonstrances against it have 
been sent in, the petitioners have always 
outnumbered the remonstrants, generally 
50 or 100 to ons. On the so-called referen- 
dum on woman suffrage in Massachusetts 
eleven years ago, the women’s vote stood: 
Yes, 22,204; no, 864. Atthe time of the 
last New York Constitutional Convention, 
the Antis secured only 15,000 signatures, 
while the suffragists secured upwards of 
300,000. 

2. The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. claims to 
have 12,000 members. This gives a great- 
ly exaggerated idea of its strength, if un- 
accompanied with an explanation of what 
constitutes membership. In most socie- 
ties, those who join pay a membership 
fee, and renew their membership from 
year to year. The so-called members 
of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. pay no mem- 
bership fee; they merely sign an anti- 








suffrage document; and those who signed 
years ago are still counted as members 
to-day. On the referendum, nearly twice 
as many Massachusetts women expressed 
themselves in favor of woman suffrage in 
one day as the Antis have induced to ex- 
press themselves against it in eleven 
years. 

8. The officers of the M. A. O. F. &. S. 
W. assert that the improvements in tbe 
laws relating to women’s property rights, 
etc., “antedate the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and have no connection whatever 
with it.” A few small improvements 
were made before the beginning of the 
organized movement for equal rights, 
but during the fifty-eight years since that 
movement began, more improvements have 
been made than in all the preceding cen- 
turies. The late Samuel E. Sewall (who 
was an officer in the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association) did more than 
any other one man to secure improved 
laws for women in this State. For more 
than thirty years it was he who drew the 
bills, helped the women to plead their 
cause before legislative committees, and 
obtained a long succession of legal 
changes. In the Woman's JouRNAL of 
Oct. 27, 1877, Judge Sewall reviewed the 
progress that had been made in legislation 
for women up to that time, and said: 


‘*How has this work been accomplished? 
By the steady growth of public opinion, 
promoted and aided in a very great de- 
gree, if not entirely created, by the labors 
of the suffragists, I may add that, when 
the suffragists first began to move, the 
prejudice against altering the status of 
wives, and giving women the public 
offices into which they have since been 
introduced, was stronger than that which 
now resists granting them the ballot.” 


4. The Antis intimate that the suffragists 
had nothing to do with opening the pro- 
fessions to women. Women who believed 
in equal suffrage pioneered the way for 
their sisters into every one of the profes- 
sions, in the face of the greatest difficul- 
ties and the strongest opposition. 

5. The Antis claim that the suffrage 
movement is one of “retrogression,’’ be- 
cause “‘in biology, the higher the scale of 
being, the more sharply defined are differ- 
ences of function.’’ But in society, the 
higher the degree of civilization, the more 
widely have the opportunities formerly 
reserved for men alone been opened to 
women. The whole progress of the last 
half century has been in this direction. 

6. The Antis say that the suffragists 
urge women to ‘‘give up their privileges.” 
In the States where women vote, they have 
suffered no loss of privileges. It is much 
rarer for a@ woman to have to stand in a 
street car in Colorado than in Massachu- 
setts. 

7. The Antis say that the ballot ‘would 
not improve the condition of women, but 
would restrict and diminish their influ- 
ence.’’ Women now have the suffrage 
throughout a large part of the English- 
speaking world. In every equal suffrage 
country and State the laws for women 
have been improved since the ballot was 
granted, and their influence has not been 
diminished but increased. 

8. The Antis say that so far as any 
legal injustices remain, they see ‘‘no un 
willingness to deal with them in the Legis- 
latures,’’ Asarule, the Antis do not seek 
to get the Legislatures to deal with them, 
and in some cases even oppose such action. 
Thus the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. circulated 
for six years, under its official imprint, a 
leaflet in opposition to the law to make 
fathers and mothers equal guardians of 
their children, which the suffragists were 
advocating, and which has since passed the 
Legislature by an almost unanimous vote. 
The M. A. O. F, E. S. W. is now opposing 
the bill to let women who can vote for 
school committee vote also on the nomina- 
tions for school committee—a measure 
self-evidently just. 

9. The Antis intimate that women 
ought not to vote because they do not 
fight. In Massachusetts thousands of 
able-bodied men are excluded from suf- 
frage because they cannot read and write, 
and tens of thousands who are incapable 
of military service are freely admitted to 
the ballot-box. Not one of the forty-five 
States now makes the right to vote con 
ditional on the power to bear arms, 

We have dealt with these points because 
they are the points brought forward by the 
officers of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., but in 
our judgment they failed to grasp the 
principal arguments for woman suffrage 
when they tried to state them. We advo- 
cate it (1) on the ground of right, because 
it is fair that those who must obey the 
laws should have a voice in choosing the 
lawmakers, and that those who must pay 
the taxes should have a voice as to the 
size of the tax and how it shall be spent; 
(2) on the ground of expediency, because 
men and women in coéperation can ac- 
complish better results than either sex 
alone; (3) on the ground of experience, 
because wherever equal suffrage has been 
tried it has done good, and all the predict- 





ed evils have proved to be purely imag- 
inary. Lucta Ames MEAD, 
President Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, 
JULIA WARD Howe, 
Vice-President. 
ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Chairman State Board of Directors. 
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forty-one States of the United States. But 
itis not true in the four equal suffrage 
States of the United States, nor in any 
part of the great equal suffrage Australian 
commonwealth. 

If, theo, women need the ballot to pro- 
tect their labor—and they do need it, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt—it seems to 
me in the highest degree ungenerous for 
women like the women in this audience, 
who are cared for and protected in every 
way, not to desire equal suffrage for the 
sake of other less fortunate women. And it 
is not only ungenerous but short sighted of 
such women not to desire it for their own 
sakes. There is nothing dearerto women 
than the respect and reverence of their 
children and of the men they love. Yet 
every son who has grown up reverencing 
his mother’s opinion must realize, when 
he reaches the age of twenty one, witha 
shock from which he can never wholly re- 
cover, that in the most important civic 
and national affairs, her opinion is not 
considered equal to his own. I have never 
forgotten the blow given to my faith in 
my mother’s wisdom when I realized this 
fact. My conversion to woman snaffrage, 
like my mother’s, took place one day in 
Baltimore in 1875, when a young man from 
Philadelphia was calling on me—we called 
them beaux in those days—and I took him 
in to what was called the back parlor to 
say good night to my mother. She asked 
him a question about some matter con- 
nected with the approaching presidential 
election, and he replied, in the blundering 
outspokenness of youth, that be never 
discussed politicos with women; that, as 
every one knew, they were not allowed to 
vote because thelr opinion on such sub- 
jects was of no serious importance. Al- 
though we were frequently thrown to. 
gether in our social circle, from that day 
until the day of his death a few years ago, 
I never spoke to him. But, after all, his 
crime was only that of putting into brutal 
words what most men, and, strange to say, 
most women, seem to think. 

I confidently believe that equal suffrage 
is coming far more swiftly than most of 
of us suspect. Educated, public-spirited 
women will soon refuse to be subjected 
to such humiliating conditions. Educated 
men will recoil in their turn from the 
sheer unreason of the position that the 
opinions and wishes of their wives and 
mothers are to be consulted upon every 
other question except the laws and gov- 
ernment under which they and their 
husbands and children must live and 
die. 

Equal suffrage thus seems’to me to be 
an inevitable and logical consequence of 
the higher education of women. And the 
higher education of women is, if possible, 
a still more inevitable result of the agita- 
tion of the early woman suffragists., 

The education of girls, controlled as it 
is by the densest conservatism, is inti- 
mately affected by everything that liber- 
alises public opinion. The first Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held in 1848, and 
during the twenty years until 1868, when 
women’s college education may be said 
really to begin, the woman suffragists, in- 
cluding also some of the ablest and most 
eloquent men, completely altered public 
opinion in regard to women. They asked 
for every reform nnder the sun—college 
education, temperance, divorce, rational 
dress, equal pay for equal work, and, first 
and last and always, equal suffrage. By 
the time every Legislature, and every Con- 
vention, and every body of men had re- 
fused them and their petitions, every year 
and many times each year, for these twen- 
ty years, there came a time when every 
one began to believe in the reform that in- 
cluded all the rest—the higher education 
of women. 

We who are guiding this movement to- 
day owe the profoundest debt of gratitude 
to those early pioneers—Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, 
and, above all and beyond all, to Susan B. 
Anthony. Other women reformers, like 
other men reformers, have given part of 
their time and energy. She has given to 
the cause of women every year, every 
month, every day, every hour, and every 
moment of her whole life, and every dol- 
lar she could beg or earn, and she has 
earned thousands, and begged thousands 
more, ' 

To most women it is given to have re- 
tirned to them in double measure theflove 
of the children they have nurtured. To 
you, Miss Authony, belongs by right, as 
to no other woman in the world’s history, 
the love and gratitude of all women in 
every country of the civilized globe. We, 
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your daughters in the spirit, rise up to- 
day and call you blessed. 

In those far-off days when our mothers’ 
mothers sat contented in the darkness, 
you, our champion, sprang forth to battle 
for us, equipped and shining, inspired by 
a prophetic vision of the future, like that 
of the apostles and martyrs, and the heat 
of your battle bas lasted more than fifty 
years. Two generations of men lie be- 
tween the time when, in the early fifties, 
you and Mrs, Cady Stanton sat together in 
New York State, writing over the cradles 
of her babies those trumpet calls to free- 
dom that began and carried forward the 
emancipation of women, and the day, 
eighteen months ago, when that great au- 
dience in Berlin rose to do you honor, 
thousands of women from every country 
in the civilized world, silent, with full 
eyes and lumps in their throats, because 
of what they owed you. Of such as you 
were the lines of the poet Yeats written— 

‘‘They shall be remembered forever, 

They shall be alive forever, 
They shall be speaking forever, 
The people shall hear them forever.”’ 





PRESIDENT WOOLLEY’S ADDRESS. 





Address given by President Mary E. Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke College, on College Women’s 
Evening at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Baltimore.) 

In the crowded life of today there are 
many occasions which are simply dates on 
a calendar, to be crossed off with a sense 
of relief, as something accomplished; 
there are some events which stand out as 
significant, and not to be forgotten in the 
months and years to come. I know that 
I am not making a mistake when I say 
that an evening like this is one of the lat. 
ter. It is not difficult for us to understand 
to-night the feeling with which a hero is 
welcomed home from battle, that feeling 
which forgets self and its interests in en- 
thusiasm for an heroic life and a great 
cause, 

The truest eulogy often consists not in 
the use of adjectives, but in the bare state- 
ment of facts. Deeds which speak for 
themselves need no elaboration, and there 
could be no better tribute to Miss Anthony 
than a simple recital of what she has done 
and been. If there were an opportunity 
for each one here this evening to add what 
she knows of the lines of usefulness in 
which this life has been lived, this would 
be the most protracted session ever known 
in the history of this organization. 

It will not be possible, in the limited 
time given to the representatives of col- 
leges for women, to do more than sug- 
gest what has been accomplished for the 
higher education of women by Miss An- 
thony and other woman suffragists; but it 
is a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
add our tribute of appreciation. 

Miss Anthony’s attitude toward educa. 
tion for women was indicated very early 
in her career. In a letter written in her 
young womanhood she said, ‘‘What an 
absurd notion that women have not intel- 
lectual and moral faculties sufficient for 
anything but domestic concerns!” and a 
remark of a brother-in-law, compliment- 
ing some especially nice cream biscuits 
which she had made for supper, ‘‘I’d 
rather see a woman make such biscuits as 
these than solve the knottiest problem in 
algebra,” called forth the quick response, 
‘‘There is no reason why she should not 
be able to do both.”’ 

At a meeting called in 1851 at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., to consider founding a Peo- 
ple’s College, Miss Anthony, Miss Lucy 
Stone, and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
were determined that the constitution and 
by-laws should be framed so as to admit 
women on the same terms as men, and 
finally carried their point. The college, 
however, before it was fairly started, was 
merged in Cornell University, one of the 
earliest co-educational institutions in the 
country. Five years later Miss Anthony’s 
lecture on ‘'Co-education’’ not only 
brought that subject most forcibly to the 
attention of the public, but also proved 
that a woman could lecture with ability 
and without un womanliness. 

It is difficult for an audience to-day to 
realize the storm of ridicule and bitter 
opposition which descended upon the head 
of a woman who presumed to lift her voice 
ina public assembly. It is not necessary 
to go back fifty years to find this attitude, 
for many of us can remember that the 
one or two women who took part in the 
church prayer-meeting of our girlhood 
days, thereby deprived some of the mem- 
bers of their families of the privileges of 
the sanctuary, since they had not the mor. 
al courage to lend the sanction of their 
presence to so radical a proceeding. Fifty- 
three years ago Miss Anthony stood for 
half an hour in a State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., two-tbirds of 
the members being women, while the men 
present debated whether she should be 
heard. The question was finally decided 
in the affirmative by a small majority, and 
it was ‘“‘Resolved, That this association 
recognizes the right of female teachers to 
share in all the privileges and delibera- 
tions of this body,’’ thus winning for 





women the right of speaking in an educa- 
tional convention on an educational sub- 
ject. 

In 1857, at the State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion in Binghampton, N. Y., it was Miss 
Anthony who introduced the resolution 
“That it is the duty of all our schools, 
colleges and universities to open their 
doors to woman, and to give her equal and 
identical advantages together with her 
brother man,’’ a resolution which the op- 
position declared ‘“‘sought to uproot the 
theory and practice of the whole world,”’ 
and was ‘“‘an attempt to introduce a vast 
social evil.’’ 

Simply to enumerate her direct efforts 
to promote higher education for women 
would take all the time which is ours. 
Higher education has been aided as much 
by the establishment of great principles 
in other movements for the uplifting of 
humanity. The recognition of the right 
of the individual, whether man or woman, 
to freedom, to opportunity for the devel- 
opment of the powers, physical, mental 
and spiritual, which God bas given woman, 
as well as man, has been as great a stimu- 
lus in education as in any other move- 
ment of the century. Theemphasis upon 
woman a8 an individual, as well as a mem- 
ber of a sex, having the powers and the 
rights of a human being, means that the 
same reasoning which would hold for the 
education of her brother applies to her. 
In other words, if education is desirable 
for a man to prepare him for his life, it is 
equally desirable for a woman to prepare 
her for her life. 

Again, Miss Anthony and her co-work- 
ers taught, both by precept and exam- 
ple, that women have no right to confine 
their interests and responsibilities to their 
own households and personal circles. The 
home cannot be isolated from the great 
questions which affect the common wel- 
fare. On the contrary, it has the most 
intimate connection with them. Ques- 
tions of education, temperance, divorce, 
social and political reform, affect the wom- 
en in the home as vitally as they affect 
the men, and demand from them as intel- 
ligent an understanding. The recognition 
of broader interests for women and the 
desire for better intellectual training 
have a close connection. Mothers and 
fathors wished it for their daugbters, even 
when the daughters had not come to a re- 
alization of its importance for themselves. 

It was no part of Miss Anthony’s plan 
to have work given to women for which 
they were not fitted, but rather that they 
should be prepared to do well whatever 
they attempted. There were not to be 
two standards of efficiency, one for the 
man and another fur the woman. ‘‘Think 
your best thoughts, speak your best 
words, do your best work, looking to 
your own consciences for approval,’’ was 
her charge to women forty years ago and 
more. The attainment of excellence and 
efficiency means training, as well as native 
ability, and the giving of new responsibil- 
ities to women has had a logical outcome 
in their keener desire for education, that 
they may be prepared to meet them. 

On her fiftieth birthday Miss Anthony 
wrote: ‘‘Fiftieth birthday: One half-cen- 
tury gone, one score years of it hard Jabor 
for bettering humanity — temperance, 
emancipation, enfranchisement—oh, such 
a struggle!’’ The higher education of wom- 
en should be added to the list of the causes 
for which she and other women struggled. 
She has lived to see the work of her hands 
established in the gaining of educational 
and social rights for woman which might 
well be called revolutionary, so momen. 
tous have been the changes. In temper- 
ance work, on school and health boards, 
in prison reform, in peace conferences, in 
factory and shop inspection, in civil ser- 
vice reform, in attempts to solve social 
and industrial problems, women are not 
only a factor, but in many cases the chief 
workers. It seems almost inexplicable 
that changes, surely as radical as giving 
to women the opportunity to vote, should 
be accepted to-day as perfectly natural, 
while the political right is still viewed 
somewhat askance. 

No aspect of the question appeals to the 
speaker so strongly as its reasonableness. 
It has been shown that women can be 
both wise and womanly; can speak in 
public without sacrificing their dignity; 
can be graduated from a co-educationa 
institution without becoming masculine, 
—in fact, as the dean of women in a great 
university expressed it, ‘‘The fear now is, 
not that co-education will make the wo- 
man masculine, but that it will make the 
men feminine’; that they can interest 
themselves in making possible ‘‘the righ~ 
to childhood” for the children of less for 
tunate women, without neglecting their 
own; and be better home-makers and 
home-lovers because their interests are 
not confined within their own four walls. 

Some movements in history have been 
brought about by astroke of the pen ora 
sudden uprising of the people, like a great 
tidal wave, sweeping everything before it; 
others have come slowly, as the result of 
the cumulative force of years of effort, 
and represent the gradual growth of con 





viction. The time will come when some 


of us will look back upon the arguments 


against the granting of the suffrage to 
women with as much incredulity as that 
with which we now read those against 
their education. Then shall it be said of 
the woman who, with gentleness and 
strength, courage and patience, has been 
unswerving in in her allegiance to the aim 
which she has set before her,—‘‘Give her 
of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 





—->—- 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR CALKINS. 








(Given by Professor Mary W. Calkins of Welles- 
ley College on the College Women’s Evening 
atthe National Suffrage Convention at Balti- 
more.) 

I wish to indicate this evening the defi- 
nite form in which I think the gratitude 
of all college women might be expressed 
to Miss Anthony and to the other leaders 
of the equal suffrage movement, for their 
services to the cause of women’s educa. 
tion. In other words, I wish to ask what 
have these veteran equal suffrage leaders 
a right to expect from university and col. 
lege students, and, in particular, from the 
students and graduates of our women’s 
colleges? 

Rightly to answer my question, I must 
first define the function of university and 
college. They are founded, we shall all 
agree, in the interests of noble life and of 
true scholarship. Specifically, they serve 
these interests by fostering mental initia- 
tive and by giving mental training. And 
mental training means not a propaganda 
of ideas and convictions, but discipline in 
observation and in thought. Therefore, 
no cause can demand the matter-of-course 
acquiescence of all collegestudents. They 
have been trained, if they would let them- 
selves be trained, to observe and to think; 
but no specific doctrine, theoretical or 
practical, has been forced upon them. 
Thus, it is out of the question to expect 
that our college women, as such, are sure 
to be equal suffragists, 

Yet there is, I think, a claim which may 
justly be urged upon the students, and 
especially upon the women, of our col- 
leges and universities. In principle, it 
does not differ from the claim of equal suf. 
frage on all thinking women; for the col- 
leges are not 80 naive as to claim for them- 
selves @ monopoly of science and culture, 
Equal suffragists, if I may serve as inter- 
preter, demand just this: that women 
trained to scientific methods should make 
equal suffrage an object of scientific analy- 
sis and logic. In other words, equal suf- 
fragists ask of college women that they 
cease being ignorant or indifferent on the 
question; that they adopt, if not an atti- 
tude of active leadership or of loyal sup- 
port, at least a position of reasoned oppo- 
sition or of intelligent hesitation between 
opposing arguments. To ask less than 
this really is an insult to a thinking per- 
son, man or woman. Both because of the 
inherent theoretical interest and because 
of the practical besrings of the equal suf- 
frage problem on conduct, no one has a 
right to the unintelligent, that is, to 
the indifferent or the prejudiced attitude 
toward it. In the end, we ought to fur- 
ther or to oppose equal suffrage; pri- 
marily, we ought to seek to understand it. 

There is indeed special need for under- 
standing the issues involved in equal suf- 
frage. In distinction from many other 
philanthropic and humanitarian causes, it 
is notoriously a matter for argument. In 
the interest of civil service reform or of 
the laws securing an honest ballot, it is 
relatively needless to argue out the ques. 
tion with oneself. One has rather to in. 
flame one’s emotions or to rouse one’, 
laggard will to action. But precisely for 
a patient acquisition of facts, and fora 
careful weighing of arguments, college and 
university students should be fitted. They 
should bring accuracy, openmindedness 
and independence, the qualities of the 
scholar, with their moral equivalents, hon- 
esty, justice and courage, to bear upon the 
problem of equal suffrage. The question 
is too serious to be settled by a reference 
to tradition or convention. It must be de- 
cided in the fair field of argument; and, in 
the words of Plato, that philosopher states- 
man who was earliest to advocate the 
share of women in the duties of the state, 
we must agree to follow whither the ar- 
gument leads. 

It is idle to predict in detail the path by 
which the argument will lead a given 
thinker; for independence, we must ever 
insist, is the right of thought. Yet cer- 
tain characters of this line of argument 
may rather confidently be foretold. A 
student who is possessed of even elemen- 
tary historical information is~ not likely, 
in the first place, to regard the suffrage 
as a natural right of either men or women. 
Such a student is well aware that there 
may be stages of human development at 
which democratic government is impossi- 
ble. On the other hand, the student 
trained to reach decisions in the light of 
logic and of history will be disposed to 
recognize that, in a democratic country, 
governed as this is by the suffrage of its 


citizens, and given over as this is to the 
principle and practice of educating wom. 
en, a distinction based on difference of sex 
is artificial and illogical, and, thus, sus- 
picious. This suspicion is augmented by 
the observation that in the country in 
which preéminently civic progress has 
emanated from the universities, the possi- 
bility of excluding women from the suf- 
frage seems not to have dawned on men’s 
minds, The suffrage which, today, Rus- 
sia is demanding is, it is true, far more 
restricted than that which voting citizens 
of the United States possess, but it has 
not apparently occurred to any Russian 
that, when the suffrage is obtained, women 
will be debarred from the exercise of it. 
In consideration of these Russian ideals, in 
remembrance of the large suffrage rights 
of English, Scotch and Irish women, in 
the face of the complete equal suffrage of 
New Zealand, Australia, and four of our 
own States, the dogma of divided suffrage 
is clearly disclosed as, ov @ priori grounds, 
a provincialism, which needs justification 
on other grounds, if it is to command as 
sent. It becomes evident, in other words, 
that the burden of proof is with the anti- 
suffragists. 

In considering these arguments against 
woman’s suffrage, one may go, I think, a 
step further in the attempt to foretell the 
line of thought of the serious women in 
our colleges on equal suffrage. For ex- 
ample, we confidently expect that they 
will reject the oldest of the arguments 
against woman’s suffrage, the prophecy 
that the exercise of the suffrage would 
unfit women for the life of the home. If 
the force of this argument be granted, it 
will settle the case against woman’s suf. 
frage. But college women know that the 
supposition is baseless. While other peo- 
ple argue about them, they consult their 
own experience, and know beyond a per- 
adventure that the springs of the personal 
and the family life lie too deep to be di- 
verted from their channel by the exercise 
of any civicaction, College women know 
that neither Greek nor psychology, medi- 
cine nor philanthropy, settlement nor 
suffrage, can make a women less than a 
woman. But the second argument against 
woman's suffrage must, I think, give pause 
to the unprejudiced student. This ar- 
gument questions not the justice of equal 
suffrage, nor its effect on domestic life, 
but its expediency, urging that the preva- 
lence of equal suffrage must augment 
greatly the vote of the ignorant. From 
this point of view, it is urged that the ed. 
ucated woman must be denied the vote, 
lest she let in hosts of unfit voters. The 
decision which one reaches on this specific 
question must, I think, determine the at- 
titude of the fair-minded student, man or 
woman, on the present question of equal 
suffrage. For myself, I believe that the 
probabilities favor woman’s suffrage. 
Since the men vastly outnumber the wom- 
en among our foreign immigrants, where. 
as the girls outnumber the boys ir our 
schools, there seems to me good ground 
to expect from equal suffrage a lowering 
in the proportion of the ignorant vote. 
College-trained women students who grant 
this probability scarcely can escape the 
force of the fundamental argument for 
equal suffrage. Clearly it will be their 
duty so to choose their words and s0 to 
shape their actions that equal suffrage, 
when it comes, may find among women’ 
and among men, the highest possible leve] 
of intelligence, and the greatest number 
of trained civic leaders. 

The present need—so I end as I began— 
is for fair consideration. Equal suffrag- 
ists as little want uncritical support as 
prejudiced opposition. They ask that 
thinking men and women cast aside that 
curse of & prosperous and self-satisfied so- 
ciety like our own—an ignorant content 
with things as they are. 











The NewYork Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
tiet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage members 'p. 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. Yousught 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
and you will. 





NURSE AND COOK.—An English gil anda 
Scotch girl, who are friends, want tu tind a place 
together, one as children’s nurse, the other as 
cook. Address Miss Elizabeth Roberts, Simmons 
College, 38 St. Botolph St., Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Buliding, Boston. Mass. 





REST HOUSE. — The attention of teschers 
and professional women is called to asmall REST 
HOUSE in the suburbs. It is unique in that the 
profits desired are not in money. Two women, 
one a physician, have established this House, 
Their gain, during seven years «f work, has been 
in the satisfaction found in restoring women to 
lives of usefulness. The House is nt used as a 
refuge for oldage or incompetence. The patients 
pay the cost of maintaining the House, as an 


self-respecting person must wish to do, but there 
are no high Slaried othcers to support. The 
motto, written in invisible letters over the door, 
is the old word of Justice, so hard to retain in 


this selfish worla—" Krom each according to her 
ability, to each according to her needs.” 

Reference, by permission to Dr.S A. Kimball, 
239 Newbury st,, who will be glad to give fur- 
ther infurmation to anyone between the hours of 
two and five o’clock. 





_COACHM AN. — Armenian of 382, speaking 
Evgli h. and accustomed to driving (single horse 
OF pair). wants place as coachman; or would be 


willing to do insids work. Address B. Abaronian, 
19 Marcella St., E. Cambridge, Mass. 





PASTRY COOK.—Armenian of 24, speakin 
some English but more French. with three years 
experience as pastry cook, would like a place in 


i . Good recommendations for 
industry avd sobriety. Address Sahag Arsenian, 
40 Kneeland St., Boston. 


a private family. 





COOK OR BUTLER.—Armenian with excel 
lent recommendations from former employers 
wants a place as butler or cook. Has had some 
years’ experience of the work; speaks English. 
Address Abraham H. Garegian, Care Mr. Kon- 
dazian, 100 Myrtle St., B ston, 


. 


SONGS OF RUSSIA 


BY ALICE STONE 





BLACKWELL, 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddisb. 





“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the vriginal text.”— 
Boston Post. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Bostou, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 





The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubitsned every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa 
suffrage. 


, .f HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Eprtors: | ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL, 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
Per Annum - - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months : - - - 15 
Singlecopies - - - . 06 


Sample copies of tas Wowavy's JouRNaAt free 
on a »plication. 





Tho best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”—<‘lara Barton, 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information wagering what women are doin 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





The “National Column” in the WomAn’s Journ 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association, 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


| 3 Park st., Room 16. Boston, Mass. 





The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association 


Is published monthly from October to June, in 
clusive, with special numbers when needed 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8S. FRENCH. Office, 365 
North Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. Price, 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Island law-mak- 
ers to hold forth a lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained with political power in the hands of men 
and women. 

Those who wish suffrage news from the most 
densely populated State in the Union should sub- 
scribe’ 














ADIES'’ 


GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK S, 
144 7remont St. 
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SPRING HAS COME. 


BY SARA E. BRANWOOD. 


iTark! I hear the geutle rain, 


ap! Tap! Tap! 
Knocking at **« window-paue, 
Tap! Tap! a..' 


Don’t you know the Spring is ere? 
It’s been whispered far and near, 
Soon the flowers will appear. 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 


Hark! I hear the sweetest call— 

Wake! Wake! Wake! 

To the flowers, one and all— 
Wake! Wake! Wake! 

Time to lift your sleepy heads, 

Time to get up from your beds, 

Wake! The Spring with gladness treads, 
Wake! Wake! Wake! 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Una D. Berry of Lafayette, Ind., 
was recently ordained a minister in the 
Christian Church. Although still in her 
teens, Miss Berry has for several years 
taken part in the services and work of 
the First Christian Church of Lafayette, 
of which she has now been made assistant 
pastor. 





Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, the founder of 
67 Homes of the Door of Hope, and an or- 
dained evangelist, has been engaged in a 
series of meetings in Philadelphia, where 
she was associated with Dr. Torrey and Dr. 
Alexander. A mass meeting, held in one 
of the theatres, was attended by 3,000 peo- 
ple, and the service lasted until long after 
midnight. At another meeting in the 
large auditorium more than 5,000 people 
remained for three hours listening to the 
evangelists. Mrs. Whittemore is now on 
her way to California. 

In Honolulu, the centenary was lately 
celebrated of Mother Parker, one of the 
first missionaries sent out to the Pacific 
Isles by the American Mission Board. On 
the first day of the second century of her 
life, missionaries, sons of missionaries, 
clergymen and laymen of various denomi- 
nations united in commemorating the 
deeds of sacrifice which prompted the 
venerable woman to aid in civilizing the 
people of the Pacific Isles, Of all the mis- 
sionaries sent out to the island by the 
American Board, there are said to be only 
three now living, the other two being 
Mother Castle and Mother Rice, Born in 
Branford, Connecticut, in 1805, Mother 
Parker sailed for the field of her future 
labors in 1820, and has never returned to 
the land of her birth. She became the 
wife of a clergyman, and the mother of a 
clergyman. The latter, himself a venera- 
ble man, officiated at the opening ser- 
vice of the commemoration in the old 
coral church of Kawaiahao. Congrat- 
ulations and tokens of esteem poured 
in upon the aged missionary from all 
classes of the community, from the son 
of the Governor, only four weeks old, to 
Queen Liliuokalani. Mother Castle (the 
former co-worker of Mother Parker), now 
in her eighty-seventh year, was taken to 
the house in an automobile. 





so 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL APPRECIATED. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL goes into many 
foreign countries, and strange and remote 
places from which pleasant words come 
to us from time to time. A letter just re- 
ceived from the librarian of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, refers 
to a copy of the JouRNAL which we have 
been sending at her request to a young 
Turkish lady, a graduate of the college, 
now married to a high Turkish official. 
The librarian writes: 

“I have long wished to thank you for 
sendiog the WomMAN's JOURNAL to —— 80 
constantly and faithfully. It is very good 
of you, and she appreciates it greatly. 
She translates articles from it for the 
Turkish papers. She and her busband 
both read it eagerly, and watch and wait 
for it. She has taught her husband Eng- 
lish so that he reads and speaks it almost 
as well as she does.”’ 


—_-* 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








NEBRASKA. 

The Geneva Suffrage Club lately gave 
a novelentertainment, a ‘*Milkmaids’ Con- 
vention” in the high-school building of 
that town. Nearly 600 persons were pres 
ent; even standing room was at a prem- 
ium. Mrs. F. M. Flory enacted the ‘‘chair. 
maid,”’ aud Mrs. C. A. Smith and Mrs. 
John Barsby and eighteen other mem- 
bers, trained by Mrs. C. W. Taylor, went 
through an amusing burlesque of a@ con- 
vention. The program closed with the ar- 
rival of a prize Jersey cow, when the con. 
vention formed into a procession. Head- 
ed by the young lady ushers, dressed io 
white and holding wands, and followed by 
the cow, the whole procession marched 
around and over the platform a couple of 


times and then led the way to the base 
ment, where an excellent lunch was served 
under the charge of Mrs. P. B. Brayton. 
At the same time, in the gymnasium, the 
basket-ball teams of the Geneva High 
School and the State Agricultural School 
played agame, which resulted in 18 to 28 
in favor of the visitors. 

Good music enlivened the proceedings, 
and the entertainment cleared about $140, 
which will be used to equip a kitchen for 
the domestic science classes. 

The interest of the Geneva Suffrage Club 
in promoting good cookery ought to reas- 
sure certain belated men who fancy that 
if their wives had a vote and took an in- 
terest in the public welfare, they would 
never get avy dinner. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Presbyterian deaconess works among 
the Bohemians and Poles of Baltimore, 
meeting the immigrant steamers. 


A Conference on Industrial Conditions 
Affecting Women and Children will be 
held at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, March 13, 
at 2.30 P. M.., under the charge of the In- 
dustrial Committee of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. Light refreshments will follow. 


A large amount of State Correspon’ 
dence, League reports, accounts of birth. 
day celebrations, etc., is crowded out this 
week by the speeches at the Baltimore 
Convention. We believe our readers are 
more desirous to have those speeches than 
anything else, just now. We publish to- 
day the addresses of President Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr, President Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke, and Prof. Calkins of Wellesley. 
The corrected copy of Jane Addams’s ad- 
dress bas not yet arrived. 


Mr. Lorado Taft of Chicago, in a recent 
lecture before the Municipal Art Society 
of Baltimore on the History of American 
Sculpture, mentioned a curious fact. He 
said: ‘‘The first American sculptor was a 
woman—Patience Wright, of Bordentuwn, 
N. J., who was a modeler in wax in Rev- 
olutionary times. She was a self-made 
artist, but her work secured quick recog- 
nition. She ended her career in London. 
Asa guest at the Court of King George 
she became intimate enough with him 
to call him ‘George’ in true colonial fash- 
ion,” 


The hearings have been held on the pat- 
ent medicine bill and the bill to forbid in- 
decent medical advertisements, both of 
which measures were endorsed by the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. There was a 
strong presentation made in favur of each, 
by men and women whose names carry 
weight. As usual, the only opposition to 
the patent medicine bill came from men 
who have a direct pecuniary interest in 
deceiving the consumers of patent medi- 
cines as to what they are taking, and the 
only opposition to the medical advertise- 
ments bill from men who have a direct 
pecuniary interestin the advertising busi- 
ness. 





HUMOROUS. 


The Count—My dear sir, your daughter 
hav a frightful temper. I can’t put up 
with it. 

His American Father-in-Law — You’re 
right. lt | bear any mure complaints, 
I’ lldisinherit ber. 


Heard in a Manila Hospital.— Patient. to 
Pretty Nurse—Wii) you be my wife when 
I recover? 

Pretty Nurse—Certainly. 

Patient —lben you love me? 

Pretty Nurse—Oh, no; that’s merely a 
part ot the treatment. I must keep my 
patients cheerful I promised this morn- 
ing to run away with a married man who 
had lost both his legs!— Manila American. 


The report of the hospital for women at 
Aliababad, India, has just been issued, 
and The Pioneer of that city prints a cou- 
ple of grateful letters quoted in the re 
port. Tue first addressed the lady at the 
head of the institution thus: ‘Dear She: 
my wife has returned from your hospital 
cured. Provided males are allowed at 
your burgalow, I would like to do you the 
bonor of presenting myself there this 
aftarnoon, but I will not try to repay you 
— vengeance belongeth unto God. Yours 
natic: ably, ——.”’ 

The second was in a strain of even 
more punctilious courtesy. Itran: ‘‘Dear 
and Fair Madame: [ have much pleasure 
to inform you that my dearly unfurtuvate 
wife will be no longer under your kind 
treatment. She having left this world for 
the other on the night of the 27th ulto. 
For your help in this matter, I spall ever 
remain grateful. Yoursreverently, ——.”’ 











TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 





to members. 





EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated vurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thcrough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 








Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 
LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 
afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


Telephone 625 Oxford. 








D¥®4" FRIENDS :— Tommy wonders why our 
master has made two more styles of those 
beautiful ART BLOTTERS for LADIES. 
Ann says because people might tire of us. Five 
styles—one with us on, one doggies, one chickens, 
one piggies, one little girls—6 blotters for 10c. or 
12 for 20c., post paid. Mixed as you prefer. If 
ou want us for EASTER write quick to JOHN 
YOUNGJOHN, 208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 





Fine Sets 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sept on request. 








“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Uause of Armenia. 
HONORARY Ep1TorRs: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
den, rofessor Albert §S. Cook, Professor 
Hiam G. Ward, tdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charlies Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass 





Lecturesfor Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way. what she has seen and 
what sheknows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf.- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet TArior Urrton and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss 8usan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A friend in Cambridge, Mass., has presented Headquarters with a splendid 
portrait of Mr. Blackwell. This picture, handsomely framed, is a veluable addition 
to our collection. We are very grateful to the giver. 





Mrs. Eva Munson Smith, of Illinois, writes: ‘‘I have conducted twelve medal con- 
tests since the last annual convention, bringing the subject before at least 10,v00 
people.”’ 


Next week we shall publish in this Column the names of the clubs which have 
contributed to the Memorial Organization Fund in this year 1906. 








Since the death of Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, O., her daughter, Prof. 
Emma M., Perkins, of the Woman’s College, has been editing Mrs. Perkins’s magazine, 
the True Republic, This magazine stands for temperance, woman suffrage, and educa- 
tion. 





The New York State W. S. A. is urging a bill to give tax-paying suffrage to wom- 
en in cities of the third class. Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, has devoted most of her time to this work since the Baltimore Convention. 





An order for literature has just beeu received from Canada, and another from 
China. : 


The Iowa Legislature refused by a vote of 38 to 36 to reconsider the woman suf- 
frage bill. Before this letter appears in print, the Iowa suffragists will probably have 
had introduced a bill asking for Presidential Suffrage. If ever a lot of women were 
undismayed, it is the women of the organized woman suffrage movement in Iowa- 
All honor to them! 








Acting upon the suggestion of Mrs, Martha S. Cranston, president of the Delaware 
E. S. A., Miss Sarah Millington, of St. Georges, Del., and Mrs. Mary B. Donnell, of 
Newark, Del., have ordered pictures of Miss Anthony, to be presented to the public 
schools in their respective towns. 





A debate on woman suffrage was recently given by the Debating Club of Holley, 
N. Y. This club is composed of the literary people of the town. A prominent phy- 
sician was one of the debaters, and says he was converted by reading up for the contest. 





Florence Kelley writes from Hull House, Chicago: ‘‘The municipal campaign is 
in the best possible hands. I believe woman suffrage will be granted.” Let us hope 
Mrs. Kelley will prove a prophet. 





We are happy to report the following new life members: Mrs, May Arkwright 
Hutton, of Wallace, Idaho; Mrs. Ellen J. McHenry, of Berkeley, Cal. (the mother of 
Mrs. William Keith); Dr. Mary Thompson, of Portland, Oregon, made a life mem- 
ber by the Portland Club in honor of her 82d birthday and in recognition of her work 
in adding 52 new members to the Club; and Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





The.direct or dollar members in the National were restored by an amendment to 
the Constitution at the Baltimore Convention. Fifteen dollar members have already 
been received. Has not every reader of this Column a friend in some community where 
there is no suffrage society, who believes in woman suffrage and would make herself 
a member of the National by the payment of one dollar per year, if asked to do so? 
The large majority vote on the question of dollar members may certainly be taken as 
an indication that the members of the Convention believe in this form of membership. 
Now let them help to demonstrate its value. 





As we write this letter, the “extra’’ March edition of Progress is being mailed. 
We thought the subscribers would like some news of the convention while it is 
“news,” and also the latest information from Oregon; hence this extra. Miss Black- 
well’s reply to Lawrence Lewie’s article in the Outlook is published as a supplement. 





CLUB NEWS, 
The Elizabeth Cady Stanton Political Equality League of Brooklyn sends out 
attractive printed notices of its meetings. 


One of the handsomest year books received at Headquarters is that of the Anna 
Shaw Club of Friendship, N. Y. 


The Geneva (N. Y.) Political Equality Club and the public school teachers recent- 
ly met together, and were addressed by Miss Van Renssalaer, of Cornell, on ‘‘Women 
and Education.”’ 


Mary W. Thomas, State organizer for Maine, has just organized a Franklin County 
Equal Suffrage Association, with the following officers: President, Mrs. Isabel W. 
Greenwood; secretary, Mrs. Nellie J. Jordan; treasurer, Mrs. H. E. P. Keys; hon- 
orary vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia W. Butler and Mrs. C. W. Purdington. 


The Norristown and Collegeville (Pa.) Association held a Pioneers’ Day recently. 
Sketches of the lives of Mrs, Stanton, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Mott and Miss Anthony were 
given, and one member spoke on ‘‘What the Women of the Twentieth Century Owe 
to the Pioneers.’’ Penny prints of Miss Anthony were given out as souvenirs. 


Some of the older Suffrage Clubs will have to look to their laurels as to member- 
ship and inflaenee generally, if the Chickasha (I. T.) Club continues to grow. It now 
has 110 members, and from a number of sources we learn that this club “thas the 
best treasurer of any club in the country.” This treasurer is Mrs. Cleo Ikard Harris, 
who is also corresponding secretary of the Territorial Association. 





In a recent letter Miss Laura Gregg says: ‘‘At a meeting held here (Portland) 
last night, there was a man who had come 60 miles by boat to be present. His wife 
is chairman of the committee in their precinct, and as she had never done anything of 
the kind before, she felt very timid, and he came all that distance to support her and 
give his presence to the meeting. Now, when we have men like that in Oregon, do 
you think there is any doubt of our winning?”’ 





Miss Chase writes: ‘I had a great time at Cove, 160 people out, and over 50 joined 
the committee. At Harris 150 or so present, and 40 joined the committee. I feel 
greatly encouraged.’’ Again, from Freewater: ‘‘The sentiment in favor of woman suf- 
frage is very strong in this part of the country. One man said we would win by 
5,000.” Mrs. Julia L. Woodworth writes from Salem (where she was arranging for 
a large meeting to be addressed by Miss Laughlin) that a young man from New 
Zealand, lecturing on that country in Oregon, was doing the campaign a service 
because he devotes part of his lecture to the results of woman suffrage, and says it 
has done good in New Zealand. 


Since the Baltimore Convention our President has spoken at a number of meet. 
ings in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. She is now at home, where she will remain 
until she leaves for Oregon. Our Vice President went from Washington to Cleveland 
O., and there attended the annual meeting of the Consumers’ League, which organiza 
tion has improved wonderfully within the year under the able leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe. Our Corresponding Secretary went directly to her 
home in New Orleans. She is getting ready to go to Portland, and at the same time 
attending to her post-convention correspondence. Our Recording Secretary has had, 
or is about to have, an opportunity to reply publicly to the Massachusetts Remon- 
strants at a Legislative Hearing. Our Treasurer has devoted every possible moment 
since her return to dictating letters appealing for money to carry on the Oregon cam- 
paign. From all sources we learn that the prospect of victory is very good. Surely 
; we cannot allow a little money to stand between us and this victory! Let every 
| believer give as he or she is able. 
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